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To the Editor of the THeatricaL J .urNaL 
OUR LIVING DRAMATISIS, 
JOHN WESTLAND MARSTON, 

Sir,—It frequently happens in the history 
of literature that an author never surpasses 
his first work ; Pope never produced anything 
superior to his “* Essay on Criticism,” which 
brilliant poem he is said to have written at 
the age of twenty ; Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
is greatly superior to his ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 
Shakspere’s greatest tragedies, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
** Macbeth,” ‘* Lear,” and ‘ Othello” were 
produced in the eari'y summer, not in the au- 
tumn of his life; and descending to our own 
diy, [think Knowles has not surpassed his 
tragedy of “ Virginius,” and I am sure Mars- 
ton has not equalled his brilliant exquisite 
tragedy of the * Patrician’s Daughter.”” This 
may at first appear paradoxical, but at a 
second glance it seems natural enough ; to his 
first work, whether play,. poem, or painting, 
a man frequently imparts an impress of him- 
self, he enriches it with all the deep and 
beautiful thoughts which have been growing 
and maturing in his mind for years, thoughts 
which have the freshness of youth ard the 
earnestness of enthusiasm. ‘The world ad- 
mires and calls for something more, the flat- 
tered author complies, and he writes then, not 
because his heart and brain were full, not as 
the prophet of old did—* because there was 
a burning fire in his heart, and in his bones 
and he must speak,” but because the public 
upplaud, the bookseller bows, and the mana- 
ger is ready to produce. What is the result? 
The first work has genius, the second has only 
tact. Ah! foolish poet, do not be dazzled by 
the brilliancy of a meteoric fame, its glare re- 
sembles the phosphoric fire playing at mid- 
night over new-made graves, rather than the 
cheering warm rays of the sun; back to thy 
study and thy grot; commune again with thy 
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‘For I’m nothing, if not critica!” 
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great mistress, Nature,wander in her solitudes, 
by pine-covered mountains, by fantastic un- 
hewn rocks frowning gloomily like stone giants 
who have lived in past worlds ; on the shores 
of the vast ocean, and watch the sun rising at 
dawn from that world of waters. every drop 
of which is buoyant with joyous life. Go 
from thence into the crowd, watch thy fellow- 
man, let thine eye glance into his heart, sym- 
pathise with sorrow, smile with joy, teach the 
young how they may hope, and the old how 
they should endure. 


But IT am wandering; I said Marston’s 
** Patrician’s Daughter’? which is one of his 
earliest, if not quite his earliest production, 
is superior to any work which he has written 
since, and I have endeavoured to show a rea- 
son why it is so;—now taking this as his 
master-work, I will occupy the rest of this 
letter with some reflections about it. 

The ‘ Patrician’s Daughter” is the com- 
mencement (as far as this age is concerned) 
of a new school of tragedy ; Mr. Marston holds 
that— 

*¢ The forms 

Of the heroic change from age to age, 

The spirit in the forms remains the same.” 
and that, therefore, the present age, with its 
respectabilities, its familiar common places 
has in it the elements of tragedy every bit as 
much as the times when our nobles stalked 
about in steel, instead of strutting in silk, 
when men fought with the sword and disdained 
that far mightier weapon the pen, when the 
blood of just men fed the flames in Smithfield, 
and the masked torturer and the ermined judge 
were alike satisfied witnesses of the revolting 
scene. Mr. Marston himself says :—*‘ To 
limit to the past, the dramatic exhibition of 
our nature, is virtually to declare our nature 
itself radically altered, But consider our 
merchant when he returns from Change—the 
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poet as he walks unnoted in our streets, the 
calm demeanour of the agitated diplomatist, 
the smooth brow and accustomed smile of a 
regnant beauty, while zealous rivals wound 
with courtesy and torture selons les regles, 
What suspense !—what aspirations ! — what 
inward struggles !—what subdued emotions ! 
There is truly stuff for tragedy in the age of 
civilization. The awful gulfs and frowning 
precipices of the moral landscape, are no 
more ;—but broken hearts are resting beneath 
this same floral ‘ Pere la Chaise !” 


In accordance with this theory the period of 
Mr. Marston’s play is the passing moment, the 
hero though of obscure birth, no common man, 
one, who by strong natural faculties and an 
iron nerve, has risen from the ranks of the 
people to be the feared and respected compa- 
nion of peers. The Earl of Lynterne, the 
minister of the day, invites him to pass some 
time at his residence of Lynterne Castle, and 
here Mordaunt insensible becomes aware that 
he loves the Earl’s daughter, the Lady Mabel ; 
the lady treats his love lightly as the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, and haughtily rejects 
his suit; Mordaunt places before her in a power- 
ful light the sin of her caprice ; he eloquently 
tells her— 

“ every night 
Lulled by soft flatteries, you may calmly sleep 
As do the innocent—but it is crime, 
Deep crime that you commit. Had you for sport 
‘Trampled upon the earth a favorite rose, 
Pride of the garden, or in wantonness 
Cast in the sea a jewel not your own, 
All men had held you guilty of offence. 
And is it then no sin, 
To crush those flowers of life, our freshest hopes, 
With all the incipient beanty in the bud, 
Which know no second growth ? To cast our faith 
In humankind, the only amulet 
By which the soul walks fearless through the world, 
Into those floods of memoried bitterness, 
Whose awful depths no diver dares explore.’’ 


Five years passes away, Mordaunt has taxed 
all the powers of his intellect to force the 
Earl into a compliance with his union with the 
Lady Mabel, he has succeeded, the eventful 
hour has arrived; and then before all her 
aristocratic kindred, nay almost at the altar’s 
foot, Mordaunt casts her off, and thus repays 
the wanton insult previously cast upon him, 
Mr. Marstcn has been much blamed for making 
his hero act so harshly, but I am not inclined 
to join in this censure, the punishment is 
severe, but the offence is greater; and the 





the offender does not lesson the sin. Mordaunt 
disclaims having acted from merely personal 
feelings, he has ‘taxed his life, energies, and 
talents, for one deed; he says— 
** T have fought 
A battle for high principles, and taught 
Convention, when it dares to tread down Max 
Man shall arise in turn, and tread it down.” 
The lapse of a few months occurs, summer 
fades into autumn, and the Lady Mabel who 
after all has loved Mordannt in her heart, is 
slowly per shing from the effects of disappointed 
love and public insult ; at this juncture, Lady 
Lydia the aunt of Mabel, and a woman of ex- 
cessive pride, confesses that she has been 
instrumental in bringing about the separation 
of Mabel and Mordaunt, that by craft she in- 
duced the former to treat Mordaunt with insult 
purposely to prevent the alliance, and she now 
feels herself the murderer of her niece: she 
says-— 
“ ] did not drug her drink 
With poison, nor at night with unsheathed blade 
Startle her chamber’s darkness ; but by arts 
Born of infernal pride, I poisoned hopes 
That outvie life in worth, and plunged my dart 
Where it is mercy to stab mortally.’’ 


The dying Mabel exclaims in anguish— 

“ Wake me! I cannot bear this dream—Oh! wake 
me— 

Will none of you have pity ?” 

The haughty Earl remembers that he is a 
father, exclaims— 

‘*Oh God! that we 

Whom thy one breath can prostrate utterly 

And sweep from earth our loves inheritance 

Should da:e to foster pride !’’ 
and determines to humble himself before Mor- 
daunt, in the hope that a reconciliation with 
her former lover might still save his daughter’s 
life. The interview takes place, Mabel hear- 
ing of her father’s intention, goes after him to 
Richmond to the house of Mordaunt to pre- 
vent her father’s humiliation; an explanation 
takes place, and Mabel dies in her lover’s 
arms. 

Such is the story, and the object of it is to 
show the opposite evils of aristocratic and de- 
mocratic pride ; a worthy aim and most effec- 
tively and touchingly worked out, the same 
punishment fell both upon Mordaunt and the 
Earl, she whom each loved better than their 
own lives, one with a father’s, the other with a 
lover’s passion, dies broken-hearted in early 
youth and leaves them eternally desolate. 
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ration to Mr. Marston for this exquisite noble 
play, in which the rights of the humblest are 
advocated with the eloqunce and wisdom of the 
most gifted ; it is one of those few productions 
of the present day which will command from 
posterity probably even a greater amount of 
praise and admiration than it receives from us, 

This is high laudation—but I write it with 
pleasure because I believe it to be just—but 
there is a passage in Mr. Marston’s preface to 
this play which fills my mind with doubt, and 
which appears to cast a dimness over the 
brilliancy of this great production. He says, 
“1 need scarcely caution my readers against 
imputing to the author the democracy of the 
hero, if the specious sophisms which he utters 
remain unrefuted, it must be recollected that 
analytical controversy is misplaced in the 
drama; and that a mind like Mordaunt’s 
could only be deluded by theories—plausible 
in spite of their error.” 

Does Mr. Marston mean by this that the 
lofty principles of progress, self-reliance, and 
freedom uttered by Mordaunt, are merely 
“specious sophisms,” and that he has spread 
his net for popular applause by an ostenta- 
tious parade of principles which he believed to 
be mischevious and unjust ?—does he wish to 
give the lie to what he has written ?—to write 
on the side of progress, and yet give the influ- 
ence of his character and actions to prop up 
worn-out doctrines and class-prejudices ?—is 
he anxious to commit a suicide upon his repu- 
tation, and to make himself suspected by both 
parties and trusted by neither ?—will he try 
to make us believe that though he is trem- 
blingly alive to beauty, he is dead to truth? 
{ suspend the censure which I deem the re- 
ward of such conduct, in the hope that the 
words which I have pointed out have been 
written without an intention to convey so much 
as they certainly imply. Will my courteous 
antagonist Bera (who if I mistake not his 
identity, is personally known to Mr. Marston), 
write his opinion upon this point; we shall 
doubtless differ, but we can agree to differ, 
and by his doing so this subject might be 
rendered somewhat clearer, 

Alfred Tennyson, writing among the fens of 
Lincolnshire, has treated in his poem of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, the same subject as Mr. 
Marston, but he has not appended a note to 
say that he did not believe the principles he 
utters: no, he is a believer in the doctrine 
that the true poet must always cast his influ- 





ence in the scale of progress, he must be the 
friend of man, he must disregard class-preju- 
dices, and all the insolent meaningless res- 
pectabilities of life ; and if he does not so he is 
no poet, but a hypocrite wearing a mask of 
beauty, and carrying within his breast a dead 
and rotten heart. On the subject of aristo- 
cratic influence and class-prejudice, Tennyson 
beautifully expresses my creed in the little 
poem to which I have already alluded, and 
with a quotation from it I shall conclude this 
long letter.— 
“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood.” 


LEGION. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRES, 








SADLER’S WELLS. 

The performances here this week has con- 
sisted of the new play of ‘‘ Garcia,” by Mr. 
Tomlinson. We are still of the same opinion 
of this play. If it were not for the fine acting 
of Mr. Phelps’ Grakam and Miss Glyn it 
would not have stood so long as it has. It is 
true there is some fine and beautiful poetry in 
it, but it wants action and breadth, No 
sooner has the actor got to a certain pitch, 
when it is expected he is coming to the cli- 
max, than he is stopped short, and the audi- 
ence becomes disappointed. Everything has 
been done by the management that could give 
it a fair chance of success, but it can never 
become a stock piece. It is splendidly put 
upon the stage, and the author can have no 
cause to complain of the management in any 
respect. ‘¢ Colaynos”’ is played to-night, the 
best of our modern productions for some years, 
the plot of which is very interesting, and the 
acting of Phelps, Dickinson, and Marston, and 
Miss Glyn is not to be equalled at any theatre 
in or out of the metropolis. 

OLYMPIC. 

On Wednesday last just as we were going to 
press, Mrs. Mowatt’s new comedy, entitled, 
** Fashion, or Life in New Y ork,” was pro- 
duced. Long before the curtain drew up, 
the theatre was crowded with the elite to wit- 
ness the production of a comedy from this well- 
known talented lady. We have with care and 
attention read the various criticisms of the 
daily press, and never upon any occasion do 
we remember to have seen so great a variety 
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of opinion. How can this be? Is it to be 
supposed men who are in the habit nightly of 
witnessing the performances at the various 
theatres, and giving their opinion daily, should 
differ so widely as to the merits of this 
comedy, for, generally speaking, the press 
differs less upon theatrical writing than any 
other subject, either moral or political. The 
Times, which is generally severe, but always 
gives a reason—and generally a substantial 
one—for their opinions either for or against, 
considers this play to contain much sparkling 
writing, many of the characters perfectly ori- 
ginal, the incidents new, and its moral ten- 
dency, good; the Post and Daily News are 
much of the same opinion, while the whole of 
the weekly organs condemn its having any 
merit at all. There must be some cause for 
this wide difference of opinion ; we hope it is 
not because the fair authoress is an American. 
We cannot think our countrymen would be so 
base—yet we cannot account why so great a 
difference of opinion should exist with regard 
to this play, which we do not remember to 
have witnessed upon any production of any 
one of our own authors, either male or female. 
The fact is, there is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark, which will one day or other 
come to light. We witnessed the first repre- 
sentation of this very amusing comedy, and if 
we may judge by the remarks of those who sat 
round about us, they were highly entertained. 
The characters are so diversified, both male 
and female, and the situations they are brought 
into are quite novel, and we think deserving 
of unqualified praise, let the authoress come 
from what country she may. The acting of 
Mr. Davenport was full of vigour and fresh- 
ness—indeed, the part is so good, with medi- 
ocre ability the sentiments the actor has to 
utter, would make an audience listen to them 
with the most profound attention, and with 
such acting as Mr. Davenport threw into the 
part, it was caught hold of by the audience 
eagerly, and received its due meed of appro- 
bation. Mr. Wigan was at home in what he 
had to do; he is the best finnican fribble on 
the stage, and he was highly entertaining. 
Messrs. Herbert, Scharf, and J. Johnson con- 
tributed very largely to the success of the 
comedy. The ladies, particularly Mrs. Mars- 
ton, who may be considered the best actress 
in such parts after Mrs. Glover, was quite 
successful; she has a very arduous character 
being upon the stage nearly in every scene: 


e 





the character is bordering upon that of Mrs, 
Malaprop amalgamated with that of Lady 
Duberly, which she did ample justice to. Miss 
Vining acted with feeling and judgment, and 
Mrs. Wigan was both comic and pathetic, in- 
deed, it was a genuine piece of acting, and will 
bear seeing more than once. Mrs. Parker as 
Miss Prudence, a regular Yankee old mai¢, 
was acted to the life, she created great laugh- 
ter whenever she made her appearance, but we 
thought she over-acted her part in one or two 
scenes, which rather marred her success. 
— However, the comedy altogether was 
done great justice to by those who had 
prominent parts. As for the scenery and 
appointments, they defy criticism, they must 
be seen to be recognised as works of art. The 
actors and authoress were loudly called for on 
the dropping off the curtain, and received the 
congratulations of the audience. 


STANDARD. 


The house continues to be crowded nightly, 
a result which may be attributed partly to the 
active exertions of the manager Mr. Douglass, 
and partly to the real excellence of the panto- 
mime of the “ Magic Teapot,” which ought 
to be seen to be properly appreciated for its 
genuine fun. Various novelties are in pre- 
paration. 

QUEEN'S: 

The truly gorgeous pantomime each evening 
creates roars of laughter and bursts of ap- 
plause. Nothing new has been produced 
since onr last, and probably is not required 
for the overflowing endiences testify the satis- 
faction of the public at the capital fare pro- 
vided for their especial amusement. We are, 
however, promised a new drama from the pen 
of Mr. James, junior. 

ATHEN ZUM. 
KING’S CRoss, 

The members of this Institution gave an even- 
ing’s amusement, on Friday last; the first piece 
enacted was Courteney’s little drama ‘ Time Tries 
All:’” the part of Matthew Bates, was successfully 
played by Mr. Malvern, an amateur of no mean 
ability. Mr. Richards who undertook the charac- 
ter of Leeson, also shewed he was master of what he 
undertook, while the character of Laura Leeson, was 
capitally sustained by Mrs. Courteney, who threw 
considerable pathos into the part: the only fault 
this lady has, is being too prosy and not forcing 
herself through the difficulties she appears to be 
surrounded with: the best part of her acting is 
spoiled for the want of force and decision; her con- 
ception of the part was very good, and had she 
given a greater variety in her acting, it would have 
been all that could be desired. The next piece 
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was a one act farce called the ‘* Raw Material,’’ 
written by Mr. Malvern, an amateur member : his 
little sketch is a very clever trifle, and does this 
gentleman great credit; it was aduirably well played 


by Messrs. Pinch, Green, and the author. We are 
sorry our limits will not allow us to give the plot, 
suftice it to say, that Mr. B. Binns, an old retired 
tradesman, was sustained by Mr. Finch in a manner 
that would have been ; credit to l'rank Matthews ; 
that of Filbert, a waiter, by the author with great 
comic and original drollery, while the other cha- 
racter, Percy Slippington, who has a great desire to 
write a play but cannot catch a new idea, was acte1 
with great tact and spirit by Mr. Green. We 
recommend the management to play this interlude 
frequently, it is sure to amuse and will fill up the 
time between the first and last piece to great advan- 
tage: the author received the congratulatlons of the 
audience at the conclusion of the piece. We are 
glad to see an amateur ochestra established, for 
although they are not first-rate players, it will be 
practice for them, and makes the theatre more 
lively between the acts. 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTION, 
Goueu Srreer. 

The “ Lady of Lvons,’’ was repeated on Friday 
last with a somewhat different cast: Mr. Howell 
playing Claude Melnotte, and Miss Barnett Pauline. 
The other dramatis persone, were much the same as 
on the first night of the season: the two leading 
characters were fairly sunported and Miss Baddeley 
got much applause for Widow Melnotte: it is deci- 
dedly the best thing she has pliyed. We are sorry 
we are not able to go more fully into the perform- 
ance, but other engagements caused us only to be 
a short time in the irstitution. 


SUSSEX HALL. 
LEADENHALL STREET. 

On the 19th ult., an Elocutionary Entertainment 
was given at this hall: the evening’s performance 
commenced with a recitation entitled the ‘ First of 
September,’’ by Mr. Edwin James ; it was given in 
too hurried a mann:r; the ‘ Dream of Slavery” 
by Mr. C. G. Crute deserves praise; a scene from 
“ Hamilet” in which Mr. James Cook gave a graphic 
portraiture of the Danish Prince, and was loudly 
applauded throughout; Mr. C. G. Crute as the 
Ghost conceived and enacted the part with great 
judgment. The “ Captive’’ by Mr. Thomas Jones, 
was given in so hvrried a manner, that the effect was 
completely destroyed; an extract from the “ Lady 
of Lyons” followed: Claude Melnotte in the hands 
of Mr. Cook was jrdiciously acted, it was given 
with his usual care, and was loudly called for; a 
few words of ‘* My Grandmamma’s Clock,’’ by 
Mr. Thomas Jones, who greatly improved in this, 
and threw some rich comic humour and point into 
it, and we may say he well deserved the applause 
given him. The farce of ‘‘ Cherry Bounce” went 
off very well: Gregory by Mr. Cook was admirably 
played, and created roars of laughter; Homespun 
by Mr. Crute was excellently given. The Second 
Part commenced with a selection from the ‘* School 
of Reform,’’ Mr. James Cook enacted Robert Tyke 
to the life; this young gentleman deserves great 
praise for the able manner he played this character, 


quite a furore with his auditors, and considering the 
widely different cast of this character and that of 
Hamlet, he richly merited the thunders of applause 
that was rendered during and after his performance ; 
he was unanimously called for, and appeared before 
the curtain a second time to receive the enthusiastic 
cheers that was awarded him. The ‘ Stage Passions,” 
was admirably recited by Mr. G. Edwards, who also 
was summoned before the curtain. Mr. Robert 
Pringle gave the ‘‘ Kridge of Sighs’”’ with good 
effect, as also was the ‘* Farmer's Wife and the Gas- 
com ’’ by Mr. Jones. ‘The entertainment concluded 
with ‘Guy Fawkes,’’ the ever audacious Guy in the 
hands of Mr. James was not to our liking; Mon- 
taegle by Mr. Crute was tolerably well executed, as 
also Tresham of Mr. Cook. Messrs. Daniel Bayly, 
Graham, and A. Barker, are deserving of favourable 
mention. Mr. Cook was loud!y called for at the 
conclu-ion, and after thanking his auditors for, the 
kind manner in which he had been received, retired 
amidst an uproarious tumult. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 











Norice.—‘* The Londen Theatres.’”’—The conclu- 
sion of our History of the Lyceum is unavoidably 
postponed tlll our next. 

Verax.—Miss Addison his not played at the Hay- 
market this season. Our opinion of her Portia, is 
that it is a very common-place performance 
indeed. 

Young Haymarkxet.—The ‘ Boarding School,” 
was written, we believe, by Bale Beonard. 

Acuittes. — Young Hernandez first played at 
Astley’s. We think he is a son of Risley. 

P. S.—The St. James’ Theatre was built and 
opened by Mr. Braham, who lost a mint of money 
by it; operas, conducted by Mr. George Stanbury, 
were the chief performances: we never recollect 
seeing the house crowded but once on the occa- 
sion of Miss Rainsforth’s debut. Mr. Harley 
was stage manager and laboured hard, but to no 
purpose, the plac? was badly situated, too far out 
of the way. 

Jounny.—Hall’ had the Strand after Hammond. 
We do not think he lost or gained by the specu- 
lation; Mrs. Keeley first played Bertha in the 
* Devil,’ and Prs. Faustus there. 

J. Hosktnson.— Miss Cooper was a great favonrite 
at the Wells. A few talented females would add 
much to the company. 

P. SmitH.—Please to leave a list of the numbers 
you require at the publishers and they shall be 
looked out for you. 


W. Dopson.—We are glad to find he is pleased 
with our Manchester notices ; it is of course 
pleasing to know what is going on at our native 
place. 

C. U. A.—The drama of ‘‘ Martin Faber,’’ was 
written by George White, Esq. It is highly 
effective, and was greatly successful when origie 
nally produced: 

W. J.—The index to our volume for 1849, is still 
on sale, and may be had at any of tke Book- 
sellers ; it was included in the number for the 





and it was decidely the gem of the evening ; he created 
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Syrivus.—Mr. Thorne the present manager of th® 
Pavilion isa very good actor; we think his las* 
part was Richmond. 

W. W. T.—It was the celebrated Edmund Kean 
who first rendered the theatre at Richmond 
popular; he was buried in the churchyard of 
that town. There is a monument to his memory. 

INTENTION.—To the first query we reply no;—to 
the second, if we can :—to the third, Mr. Angel's 
first part in London, was, Sampson ‘Iybbe in 
Egerton Wilks’s drama of the “ King’s Wager.’ 
This was at the St. James’s Theatre when under 
the management of Mr. Hooper. 

A Sus.—(Matpstone).—Mr. J. L. Thornton is 
now or was very recently performing at the 
Theatre Royal Norwich. Tie late lamentable 
occurence at Wombwell’s Menagerie, took place 
in a tempory building, and not a regular theatre. 











The Cheatvtral 


THURSDAY, JAN U ARY 10, 1850, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A 
VICTIM OF THE “LAW’S DELAY,” 


AND THE 
INGRATITUDE OF A GUARDIAN. 


(Continued from our last.) 

While passing through the crowded thorough- 
fares, and yet unsuccessful in the object of 
his pursuit, a playbill attracted my father’s 
attention, and to the old theatre of Crow-street 
he repaired, perhaps to dissipate the cares and 
turmoils of the day. As I have heard him 
say, the exterior of the building was the oppo- 
site of beauty, but the interior was most su- 
perb and gorgeous. This building is cele- 
brated for its ‘‘ Dog of Montargus” notoriety; 
and, as perhaps the destruction of that noble 
edifice may not be generally known, I will, 
as I have heard it recounted, relate it. A son 
of St. Crispin having a dog that was notorious 
for its sagacity and performances, applied to 
the lessee of the theatre for an engagement 
for his faithful animal. The manager made 

a liberal offer for the use of the dog (I believe 
251. per week), which was accepted, and im- 
mediately announced to the public the exciting 
and popular drama of the “‘ Dog of Montargis,” 
the dog being the “star.” Night after night 
the piece was repeated to full houses ; but the 
avarice and jealousy of the manager brought 
ruin upon himself, Envious that the poor 


Journal, 











shoemaker should realise such a sum, though 
forgetting that he was, in conjunction with 





his dog, the instrument of the manager’s 
good fortune, as well as his own, he endea- 
voured, in vain, to reduce the “ dog’s allow- 
ance ;” and finally and wilfully get into many 
nights arrears with its master. The shoe- 
maker, advised by his friends, put a veto on 
the dog’s performance; and on that same 
night, the original theatrical dog of Montar- 
gis was minus. The evening’s performance 
was to conclude with that highly interesting 
and popular melo-drama of the ‘* Dog of Mon- 
targis.” All was anxiety behind the curtain ; 
the actors apparelled and ready to proceed ; 
but no dog was to be had. Messengers were 
dispatched to the Knight of Wax for his dog, 
and ample promises of immediate payment 
offered, but neither dog or master was to be 
found. ‘The manager was in the height of 
confusion and excitement ; suggested and de- 
vised many schemes in vain. A Dublin audi- 
ence is not to be tempered with; the house 
was crowded, the galleries uproarious, border- 
ing on riot and tumult. At this period the 
manager’s embarrassment was indescribable. 
Gaining his confidence for a moment, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I have it,” and stepping from be- 
hind the curtain, and advancing to the foot- 
lights, making a most obsequious bow, he 
delivered himself somewhere after this fashion 
(not knowing that the shoemaker, with a large 
force of his friends, were distributed through- 
out the house): ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—It 
is with the utmost source of regret that I have 
to announce to you the indisposition of the 
‘ Dog of Montargis,’ who, I apprehend, can- 
not appear for two or three evenings ; and, 
with your kind permission an interesting farce 
will be substituted.” At this moment the ow- 
ner of the dog stood erect in the body of the 
theatre, and gave a flat denial to the manager ; 
when the worthy manager had to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat--not amid a shower of bouquets, 
but missiles of all kinds, accompanied with 
yelling and shouting of such a demoniacal na- 
ture, that gave the theatre more the aspect of 
a menagerie. The molocratic feeling of the 
lower, malignant, and disappointed party gave 
vent to their spleen in tearing up the benches, 
demolishing the orchestra, the boxes, and 
destroying, perhaps, the most beautiful and 
costly chandelier that ever graced a theatre. 
The actors and manager fled, with a portion of 
the andience, the rioters making clean work of 
it, gutting it,and not quitting the ill-fated build- 
ing till it was enveloped in flames. So, by 
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the caprice and illiberal conduct of its lessee, 
the entertainments of that evening terminated, 
not as he announced, with an interesting 
farce, but with (too true) a melancholy, un- 
fortunate, and heart-rending melodrama. The 
walls of this once-famed dramatic temple still 
stand, and the remnants are converted into a 
hat manufactory. It was this building my 
parent visite | in pursuit of a theatrical treat, 
but not on the ill-fated night, where he snugly 
deposited himself in the body of the pit. 
( To be continued). 








PROVINCIAL. 





MANCHESTER. 


Cooke’s Circus Royal.—Mr. Cooke’s Circus still 
continues to be attractive this week; an entire 
change took place in the novelties, commencing 
with the fairy spectacle of “ Cinderella,’ by the 
juveniles of the establishment, Miss K. Cooke 
enacting the principal part, followed by Mr. E. 
Hemming, as the rival to Rammo Samme, in a very 
clever juggling act on horseback, followed by H. 
Rowselli as the Bottle Equilibrist, performing some 
clever feats on pyramids of bottles. Miss C. 
Cooke, Mademoiselle Rebecca, W. Barlow, and J 
Cooke as usual acquitted themselves in some of 
their dancing acts of equestrianism, which gave the 
greatest satisfaction to all; Mr. Henry Cook the 
admired tight rope dancer elicited shouts of applause 
asthe “ Dancer of the Air;” his lofty flights created 
a great sensation; after which Signor Zameso ap- 
peared with his talented pupils ala Risley, this was 
a pleasing performance and gained the applaudits 
it deserved ; then came the bustling Mr. Pickwick, 
enacted by that clever rider, Alfred Cooke, which 
needs no comment, as his name being a volume in 
the equestrian annals. The entertainments con- 
cluded with ‘‘ Turpin’s Ride to York, and Death 
of Black Bess,” produced by Mr. A. Covke, who 
also enacted the hero of the spectacle; the whole 
of the characters was well cast, and performed by 
the company, who, throughout gained the greatest 
approbation from a respectable audience. We hear 
** Mazeppa,” is in active preparation and will shortly 
be produced, and no doubt will have a long run, 
being a spectacle which on former occasion gave 
universal satisfaction, and no doubt will under the 
present able management of Mr. W. Cooke. 

Springthorpe’s Wax Work Exhibition.—This place 
of resort still continues a source of endless attrac- 
tion. It gives us much pleasure to see an exhibition 
so worthy of support thronged night and day as 
this is, 

Theatre Royal.—A new drama, entitled, ‘‘ Smart 
Money,’’ has been performed here during the week 
to crowded houses, who express themselves highly 
pleased with the drama and pantomime. Having 
humerous engagements we were unable to attend 
personally, and therefore cannot give a lengthy 
account of the drama. 

Queen's Theatre.—This theatre still continues to 
produce some really very good pieces, but latterly 


ee 


the house has not been quite so well attended as 
we could have wished. The pieces are changed 
almost nightly, thereby giving us every variety 
suitable to all tastes. This weck many benefits 
have been given, and we believe Mr, Miller takes 
bis benefit on Monday evening next, when we sin- 
cerely hope to see a crowded house. 

Colosseum.—Mr. Benfold the conjuror, still con- 
tinues to astonish the visitors here with his feats of 
dexterity and sleight of hand. The rest of the 
entertainments are unabated in their variety. There 
is an enticing “ bill of fare ’’ for the ensuing weck. 

Free Trade Hall.—An excellent concert was pro- 
provided for the admirers of music last Monday 
evening at the above hall, consisting of some of our 
most ancient and modern ballads, glees, &c., which 
were delightfully sung by all the old favouriles, and 
elicited as usual, loud and unbounded applause. 
The attendance was very good, although the wea- 
ther was so cold. 

The Casino.—The pantomime still continues as 
attractive as ever, affording much mirth for the 
laughter-loving. 

LeEps.—Princess’s.—The business continues to 
be very excellent, and the highly meritorious efforts 
of Mr. Thorne to please public taste appear to be 
adequately rewarded. The success of the Christ- 
mas entertainments may be truly said to have been 
almost unrivalled in this vicinity. 

SouTHAMPTON.—Our new lessee Mr. Charles 
Wharton, by all reports will prove the best manager 
we have had here for many years. It is to be 
hoped, and may indeed be excepted that the new 
season patronized as it is by so many of the fashiona- 
ble world in our vicinity wi!l prove most unusually 
brilliant. 











OUR CHATTHEBRE-B OX. 








Mr. Charles Harper has been appointed corno 
primo at the Italian Opera House and Puilharmonic, 
vice Mr. Platt. It is in contemplation to get up a 
concert for Mr. Platt’s benefit in the course of the 
spring. 

Jerrold’s “ Nell Gwynne ” will be revived on the 
first of next month. Keeley will sustain his origi- 
nal character, Orange Moll; Miss Reynolds will 
personate Nell Gwynne, and Mr. Webster Charles II. 
at the Haymarket. 

Mr. Macready has just taken his farewell of his 
friends and admirers at Exeter. 

Schiller’s ‘* Fiesco ” was rehearsed for the first 
time at Drury Lane, on Friday. 

Signora Montenegro, Signora Santiago, and 
other Italian artistes appeared on Monday last at 
Sheffield, in Rosini’s opera “ 11 Barbiere diSiviglia.” 

Jullien has been at Hull, giving his promenade 
concerts to large audiences, 

S!gnor Schira has another opera in preparation 
for the Princess’s which will be produced early in 
March. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Vandenhoff, in get- 
ting out of a cab on Thursday, fell and broke his 
collar bone: the part of Jaques, in the comedy of 
‘* As You Like It,” at Drury Lane, was in conse- 
quence, played by Mr. Cachart on that evening, 
Mr. Diddiear taking Mr. Cathcart’s character of 





the Banished Duke. 
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Fletcher’s play the ‘‘ Elder Brother,’’ isin pre- 
paration at Drury Lane, and “Richard II.’’ will 
also be revived. 

Madame Sontag was unable to sing at Shettield 
on Tuesday last, from indisposition, occasioned by 
asevere cold, the effects of her adventure in the 
snow drift. Frederick Lablache, and the other 
artistes, are sutfvring from the same cause. 

Maiulle. Clara Novello, who quitted the stage on 
her marriage with a gentleman of rank and fortune, 
has returned to her profession; she is engaged as 
prima donna at Rome. 

A new burletta is in preparation at the Strand, 
in which Mrs, Glover will perform. 

Tie favourite vocalist Mr. Henry Russel}, has 


been giving his entertainments at Chester, Wrex- | 


ham, Ellesmere, Mold and Shrewsbury, during the 
past week, ‘l'o-morrow (Monday) evening Mr, 
Russell will give his services for the benefit of the 
York Infirmary, under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of that city; consequently it 
will be seen that M. Russell cannot appear at 
Exeter Hal! as annouuced. 

Mr. Platt the eminent horn-plaver, has had the 
misfortune to lose the whole of his teeth, which has 
rendered him unable to perform on his instrument ; 
fortunately for him and his family he isa member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

Apeteut.—Oa Monday ‘ Twelfth Night’ was 
performed in the green-rcom, after the performances 


of the evening, by Madame Celeste and the whole of 


the company. Cakes, wine, and punch being pre- 
vided by the lessee. 

Strranp.—A drama, to be called ‘* The Oldest 
Inhabitant,” in which it is said that Mr. Farren, 
sen., has a part exactly suited to him, is in prepara- 
tion at this theatre 

AccipeNt To Mr. Lumiey.—We find the fol- 
lowing account of an accidentto Mr. Lumley, the 
director of her Majesty’s Theatre, in a Brussels 
paper :—‘*On Saturday last Mr. Lumley, just ‘ar- 
rived from Paris, whi'st descending one of the pre- 
cipitous streets of this city, slipped on the frozen 
pavement, and broke his lefearm. Carried to his 
hotel, the fracture was imme iately set by the 
chief surgeon of the garrison, and Mr. Lumley is 
already rapidly recovering. 

Mrs. Bartley, the wife of the comedian, died on 
Tuesday, after along illnes , at the age of 65. 

Tuvatre Iratien, Paris.—Lablache made his 
re-appearance at this house on Thursday last, and 
sang the music of ‘* Don Magnifico’’ with his usual 
power and freshness of voice. Rarely has the 
charming opera of “ La Cenerentola” been ren- 
dered with such a superb ensemble. The new tenor 
Luchessi was perfect as the Prince, and Ronconi, as 
Dandini, was never in better voice. Madlle. Angri 
was highly successful as Cinderella. 


TWO NICE LIITLE ONES. 
One. 
Why is Louis Napoleon like a watering pot ? 
Because he is a very poor substitute for a regular 
rain (reign). 
The Other. 
Why is a dice like Louis Phillippe ? 
Because it’s nothing without it’s thrown (throne). 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 








ARIA MANNING, Geerge Manning, Bloom- 
M field Rush, taken from life during their 
trials.—A cast in plaster of Mr. O’Conuor, with a 
plan of the kitchen where he was murdered. Mode!s 
of Stanfield-hall and Potash-farm are now added to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON’S EXHIBITION BAZAAR, Baker- 
street, Portman-square.—Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven till ten.—Admittance, ls. ; 
small room, 6d. extra. 





RGYLL SUBSCRIPTION ROOMS, Great 
Windmill Street, St. Jmes’s.—Musical d'rec- 

tor and conductor of the band, Mr. Laurent, jun.—- 
This dancing academy, for the tuition and practice 
of dancing is NOW OPEN, and will continue 
open for tle whole of the season. Teaching, daily, 
from eleven until four o’clock, by Crofessors Calkin, 
Franconi, «end Moxey, &c. For termsof Private 
tuition, apply at the office. Terms of Subscription 
for morning and evening practice (tle same not 
transferable) —Six months, £5. 4s : one month, 
£1. Is.; one evening, ls.—The dancing academy 
will open at a quarter to eight o’clock, practice to 
commence at half. past eight, end terminate at half- 
past eleven peecinely ‘ 
\ ILLIAM COO $ COL OSSAL E QUES- 

; TRIAN Est A pase y Museum st. 
Peter-st.. Manchester. —First night of “ Cinderella 
and the Little Glass Slipp:r.? The first night of 
“*Turpin’s Ride to York, on his Bonny Black 
Bess.” A most fashionable day performance, on 
Saturday, January 19th., by Gaslight, at two 
o’clock precisely, to witness the above, two Charity 
Schools will be admitted gratis, with their tutors, 
by application to the Proprietor, when ‘‘ Cinderella 
and the Little Glass Slipper,’ will be performed 
by the Jnvenile Artists. Mr. Alfred Cooke, the 
* Premier Horseman,” will appear on horseback in 
five new characters, with new dresses, music, &c., 
for which no expense has been spared. ‘These im- 
personations which are unrivalled for point, humour, 
and novelty, have been adapted for the circle by 
Mr. A. C. from the popular papers of “ Pickwick,” 
by ** Bez.” 

Admission.—Gallery, 3d.—Lower Gallery, 6d.— 
Pit, ls.—Side Boxes, 1s. 64.—Boxes, 23. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Three Months....One Shilling. 
Six Months .. .. Two Shillings. 
Twelve Mouths .. Four Shillings. 
Published every Thursday Afternoon at 4 0’clock 
for the Proprietor, by CoLutns, 39, Holywell 
Street, Stran!; to be had of V ICKERS, Holywell 
Street; J. Allen, Warwick Lane, Dyson Shoreditch 
andall Booksellers and Newsvenders. Agent for the 
Surrey side of the water, Harris, Blackfriars Road, 
Agent at Manchester, Mr. Abel Heywood, Market 
Street, and 58, Oldham - -street. 
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